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conceptions of Socialism as there are 
Socialists. 

That such a pronounced divergence of 
the fundamental conception must lead 
to a divergence in views on the prac¬ 
tical task to be accomplished in party 
tactics, is obvious to any unprejudiced 
mind. Is it then to be wondered at, that 
the motley crowd of people with different 
conceptions of fundamental' principles 
and different views on their application, 
called the rank and file, of various So¬ 
cialist groups, are not easily united in 
one political party ? It would be strange 
if it were otherwise. Elements having 
little affinity to each other do not form 
any chemical combination under ordi¬ 
nary conditions. "Union and organiza¬ 
tion of Socialists forces” is the watch¬ 
word of Socialists at present. The mej-e 
pious desire, however, must prove in¬ 
sufficient for its realization as long as 
actual conditions militate against it. 

A real, live union of Socialist forces 
is only possible when the Socialists of 
different waring groups agree on the 
fundamental principles of Socialism and 
on a definite plan of action, or platform. 
No amount of good will and generous 
enthusiasm can mix oil and water into 
one homogeneous liquid. The opinion 
that the weakness of the Socialist move¬ 
ment is due to the imperfections in its 
organization is only a half-truth. It is 
true that a building may be weak, due 


So much for our OBJECT and 
METHODS. It is enough. It covers 
every essential point in our present 
long and entirely useless preamble. It 
is better thaD the hotch-potch of words 
of either the S. L. P., the "Kangaroos,” 
or the Social Democrats. And in saying 
so this writer is not throwing bouquets 
at himself. It is a statement, almost 
word for word, of the object and meth¬ 
ods of the Independent Labor Party 
of England, a party which has, I be¬ 
lieve, elected more Socialists on public 
bodies than any other Socialist party in 
the world. 

As to "immediate steps” to be taken, 
when we are anywhere in a position to 
serve as public administrators, common 
sense says “Have a practical program in 
line with social development.” No ar¬ 
gument the “revolutionaries’'—foreign 
or domestic—have yet made, has in¬ 
fluenced me against the enunciation of 
a progressive (I had almost said “step- 
at-a-time”) platform. One step at a 
time, well taken toward the co-operative 
commonwealth, even though it be the 
common ownership of~a stt«»_jailway 
system in Chicago, is far better than 
fanatical air fanning. It is on the line 
of social development and ownership. I 
have observed that _wherever we have 
succeeded in electing men to office they 
have, without a single exception, chosen 
the step-at-a-time policy—from neces¬ 
sity, as it were—just because there was 
no other course open to them. I have 
further observed that all the strictly 
"revolutionary" Socialist publications 
are very largely made up—again from 
necessity—of step-at-a-time reading 
matter. It’s funny, but true. “Cut out 
the immediate demands," says Max 
Hayes, but he edits a paper—the of¬ 
ficial organ of the Central Labor Union 
of Cleveland, of which body he is sec- 
•which carries at its masthead 


In the construction of a platform that 
will meet the wishes and Receive the 
endorsement of a large majority of So¬ 
cialists, it is not necessary that it con¬ 
tain an argument for Socialism or con¬ 
stitute a statement of Socialist princi¬ 
ples. A statement of the principles and 
an argument can not be made short— 
not short enough to print on the corner 
of an envelope or a membership card. 
A statement and an argument must 
necessarily define terms, set forth basal 
principles and inquire somewhat into 
the nature of a Socialist society. 

These are matters for the lecturer and 
propagandist to deal with. They do not 
belong in a platform at all; or, if they 
do, then -Socialism is strangely unfitted 
to the ways of practical politics, to 
which we are, in a large measure, com¬ 
pelled to submit. But I believe that 
Socialism can be made to fit, if Social¬ 
ists themselves can be made practical 
and rational, instead of utopian, senti¬ 
mental and revolutionary. 

Without compromising by so much 
as a syllable our attitude toward capi¬ 
talist industry, or abating by one jot or 
tittle our firm adherence to that form of 
Socialism which has for its ultimate pur¬ 
pose the complete overthrow of capi¬ 
talism and the establishment of Social 
Democracy, we will, if we be practical 
men and rational, do something not in- 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

FORCES REVOLUTION 


tics may transform Sur Webster s warn¬ 
ing into history, for our electorate is 
already beginning to be divided and 
must, in obedience to the law of social 
evolution, continue more and more 
to be divided by thit sharp cleavage 
which separates those who are content¬ 
ed with their lot from those who are dis¬ 
contented with their lot. 

“Under whatever disguises, called by 
whatever names, inheriting or seizing 
whatever partisan organizations, the 
alignment of the two great political di¬ 
visions of American voters who will 
sooner or later struggle against each 
other for the possession of the govern¬ 
ment will inevitably be upon the basis 
I have named. 

“The party of the -ontented will be 
ranged under one banner and the party 
of the discontented will be ranged under 
the other, and that alignment will stead¬ 
ily develop increasing sharpness of di¬ 
vision, until the party of the discon¬ 
tented, being the majority, has obtained 
the control of the government, to which 
under our system they arc entitled, and 
then they will be sure to remodel the 
present system for the distribution of 
wealth, unless we have previously done 
so, upon bases wiser and more equit- 
iblc than those now existing. 

“The one party will be, under what¬ 
ever name, the party of capital, and the 
other party will be, under whatever 
name, the party of labor.” 


retary- 

twenty-six immediate demands for city, 
state and nation. Among them I find 
the single tax; as to the rest, they arc 
in the main excellent. 

Let Socialists look out, lest bv indif¬ 
ference and a too rigid insistence upon 
the “idiocy” of "reforming" anything, 
they be rightfully charged with aiding 
the establishment of a spurious Social¬ 
ism, ruled by a class and bestowing no 
benefits upon the people. 

Then I am in favor of the “immediate 
demands?” Why, certainly. Hurrah 
for the social revolution 1 


Jay Gould first went to New York 
City in 1853, with his improved mouse 
trap. He enlarged it to catch bulls and 
bears and judges. He was so successful 
that he caught old Commodore Vander¬ 
bilt. He secured a fortune of $70,000,- 
000 or more, died, and sleeps in a $50,- 
000 mausoleum. He knew the value of 
a judge, and paid spot cash. 


A NEW YEW FROM 


Let us get the right kind of men and 
women for this part of the work and 
make it worth their while to give it 
their full time and attention, otherwise 
the movement will suffer. . 

I must also check Mr. Johnson up for 
his summary and unwarranted side¬ 
tracking of the national party paper 
idea. The New Jersey plan, which he 
quotes, plainly provides for such a pa¬ 
per. This in justice to Comrade Stro- 
bell, its author. I would go further, 
and make it a large, fine paper, to be 
is*ued locally by each state, wherever 
needed, and daily wherever a daily 
would pay. I would have it edited joint¬ 
ly by a national press committee and the 
local' staffs, and supported not only by 
Abscriptions but by all the legitimate 
ifivertismg that its circulation could 
command. For a name, I would sug¬ 
gest "The American Socialist.” The 
revenue from such a paper should, if 
rightly managed, go a long way towards 
defraying the party expenses. Vor- 
waertz, the great Berlin daily, gives a 
large surplus each year to the support 
of the German movement. 

Regarding the admission of members, 
we can profit much, I think, bv study¬ 
ing the S. L. P. methods in that con¬ 
nection ; they are more effective, every 
way, in guarding against undesirable 
people. As we have it, now, a rank an¬ 
archist can get into moat S. D. P. 


of our loose methods are often only too 
well deserved, I am sorry to say. 

Most Texas Socialists whom I have 
talked to favor a national organization 
on the general lines of the existing par¬ 
ties, but want to see a more rigid sys¬ 
tem for regulating the admission of 
members and a more effective plan for 
the collection of funds. In our state 
organization we have the contributive 
system; no dues or feel. J', 
raising t'.„ —1-!- -- 


By B. 8. FBICK 

Margaret Haile’s article in last week's 
paper (6-22) very properly emphasizes 
the need of something different as the 
result of our approaching conven¬ 
tion, from the merely political unity ac¬ 
complished last year; that satisfied no 
one, because there remained as before 
two separate national organizations, 
each claiming to be the real head of 
the movement for a more liberal So¬ 
cialist party and at the same time out- 
Heroding the De Leonites in the nar¬ 
rowness of their acts and policies. The 
leaders, moreover, all seemed mistrust¬ 
ful of each other, and the personal abuse 
and misrepresentation that followed so 
disgusted many people that they gave 
up all idea of union. Now if there is 
to be any substantial coming together of 
the liberal forces, these leaders must 
bury their personal suspicions and an- 
at least keep such to them- 


most talented, devoted and energetic 
members of their rank and file. Far 
from realizing the importance of organ¬ 
ization. the very life-blood of Socialism, 
a great number of Socialists have no 
feeling of loyalty whatever to their own 
party, arc jealous of the imaginary pow¬ 
er and influence of their so-called lead¬ 
ers and try to crucify them wherever and 
whenever a chance presents itself. 

It is with a feeling of deep mortifica¬ 
tion and shame, that, we feel bound to 
state here in the interests of truth, that 
Socialists as a rule are far from being 
methodical and generous in their finan¬ 
cial transactions with their own organ¬ 
izations. The ridiculously small mem¬ 
bership dues are seldom remitted in 
proper time and place, if at all. SodaL 
istic organizations are consequently fat 
a state of perpetual financial insolvency 
and the paid officers in abject poverty. 
Charity begins at home and so does 
justice. Socialists feel called upon to 
abolish the exploitation of human labor. 
But we, Socialists, start with exploiting 
unmercifully our own trusted servants. 
Are there any appropriate words in the 


pose of some “scientific’ platform mak¬ 
ers, and would be of no practical value 
to the cause if it could, nevertheless, a 
working program, such as common 
sense suggests, conditions require, and 
Socialists will accept, can be made short 
enough to print on a small card. 

What is it that Social Democrats 
want? What is our object? 

AN INDUSTRIAL COMMON¬ 
WEALTH FOUNDED UPON THE 
SOCIALIZATION OF LAND AND 
^ CAPITAL. 

Very good; let us say so. Let that be 
the first sentence in the platform, ex¬ 
pressing the OBJECT of the party. 
More than that is unnecessary; just so 
many phrases to be explained, and since 
whatever we say we will have to ex- 


‘ 1 . My plan for 
the national revenue would be 
practically the same; have the national 
committee or its executive board notify 
the various statp board or committees 
when money is needed and what it is 
for; the state officers, in turn, to notify 
their respective locals or branches. 
Many a man, who will pay 50 cents or 
$1 dues and think he has done his whole 
duty, will respond much more liberally 
to a call for a specific fund or purpose; 
on the other hand, there are many to 
whom the payment of even 50 or 25 
cents dues is, at times, impossible. They 
are out of work, maybe, and this little 
money may mean Half a week's living; 
yet for the lack of il they must not only 
go hungry but must stand suspended. I 
want no such system. 

While steadily advocating the con¬ 
tribute system, however, as opposed 
to dtses-paying, I must as steadily op¬ 
pose Comrade Johnson’s suggestion (in 
the same paper) that our state and na¬ 
tional secretaries be required to stork 


imosities, or 
selves. 

Next, we must organize as one party, 
in fact, and obliterate all the okl party 
lines. Let the S. L. P. stay out. Every 
great cause has its factions, represent¬ 
ing, generally, the radical and the con¬ 
servative sides of the movement, and it 
matters little whether these work in the 
same harness or not; their opposition 
is wholesome, because it generates new 
ideas and prevents 00 the one ride case- 
hardening and stagnation, while on the 
other it heads off undoe looseness and 
forstallmg c o rr upti o n . 
There is amri* In the uncompromising 
conservatism of the & L. P. that «e 






















days aba* the “decay of nations” sad 
the fall of empire*, kingdom* and re- 
poblics, sad, historically,It U interesting 
rca^ae, and as- the United States is cn- 
teriag .upon an imperial career, may 
serve some practical use. The oblitera¬ 
tion of indent Egypt, Persia, Palestine, 
Rome, G r ee ce , etc., in every instance 
was preceded by wars, conquests, 
wealth, luxuries, crime, extravagance, 
pomp and parade and effeminacy, taxa¬ 
tion to support kings, priests and a rot¬ 
ten and corrupt nobility. 

To say that "history repeats itfelf,” 
though trite, is nevertheless worthy of 
consideration, since there is a general 
consensus of opinion that Spain, France, 
Italy, Austro-Hungary, Turkey, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Greece and some 
other states of less consequence are, 
from causes 


scheduled them for the public eye. as fol- 

Ambition to .be on equal footing with 
othersis^ style of Bring and dress; and 

^Blaming the church for coldness. Ap- 


-ather seems to me to be die destruc¬ 
tion of the liberty and love and truth 
which make life sacred and worth living.' 
If love and truth are the basis of moral¬ 
ity, then a marriage system which makes 
one human (teing the property of an¬ 
other, without regard to the well-being 
of either the owned or the owner, seems 
to me to be the very soul of blasphemy 
and immorality. The family founded on 
force is a survival of slavery, and one 
of the expressions of the slave-princi-> 
pies on which our whole civilization is 
built. It is a mode of the superstition 
which thinks it good for human beings 
to own each other, and good for the 
race to have all its sources and tools 
of life owned by the few who are strong 
and cunning enough to possess them. 


It now appears that e mp loy ers, taking 
contracts to execu te certain jobs, insist 
upon a proviso relating to strikes. 
Union workingmen have taught them 
the value of caution. As a general prop¬ 
osition there is never a strike when 
there is not a well-founded grievance 
demanding redress. 

A piano trust has been organized. 
Hay, McKinley's Secretary of State, 
who is a poet and an expert musician, 
plays “Yankee Doodle,” the “Devil's 
Dream” and "Speed the Plow”; also the 
Nicaraguan Canal Schottisb on Lord 
Pianoforte in a way that pleases all Eu¬ 
rope. 

Warren C Brown, editor of a labor 
paper in New York, was caught in the 
Seventh National Bank failure to the 
extent of $1,600. He had confidence in 
the bank (and Perry Heath) and thought 
it could not go wrong. But it did and 
Brown' has paid the price of his mis¬ 
placed confidence. 

The great coal-mine combine of ln- 


athy after giving energies to outside or¬ 
ganizations. 

Covetousnesr card-playing, erase for 


pulpit novelties. 

Debt, divisions among Christians, 
dancing, dyspepsia of spirit, so that nei¬ 
ther the nulk nor meat of the word can 
be assimilated. 

Erroneous views of God’s word. ’ - 

Frivolity, formality and false teach¬ 
ing. 

Gambling and gossip. 

Haste to be’ rich and scarcity of 
homes. 

Intemperance, indifference and incon¬ 
sistency. 

Jealousy in the ranks. 

Knee drill neglected. 

Love of gain, low moral tone of poli¬ 
tics. 

Mistaking means of grace for grace. 

Neglect of family reUgion. 

Ordinances irregularly attended. 

Pleasure seeking, political corruption 
and poverty. 

Quack evangelists. 

Rivalry between denominations. 

Sabbath desecration, skepticism and 
slander. 

The trinity of evil, the wfirld, the 
flesh and the devil. The theater. 

Uncharitableness, universalism. 

Vanity in individuals and churches. 

Worldltness. 

Young and old denominated by the 
principle, "Enjov yourself and don’t get 
hurt.” 

Zeal for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls wanting. 

Socialists will bear in mind that in the 
foregoing arraignments the case is “the 
church vs. the church,” and Socialists 
with great propriety may felicitate them¬ 
selves that in whatever they have said 
regarding the churches they have not 
exceeded the limits of prudent criticism, 
and at the same time rejoice to know 
that the churches have not been deaf to 
sundry suggestions Socialists have made 
whereby better conditions may be se¬ 
cured. 


similar to those which 
wrecked the ancient nations, far ad¬ 
vanced on the road to their ultimate de¬ 
cline and fall. Nor is the British empire 
exempt in the discussion. Its vast debt, 
its large navy, its great army, its South 
African war, its famine-cursed Indian 
possessions, its hemispheric colonies, its 
crushing taxation, its support of a royal 
house, its dependence upon other na¬ 
tions for food, create perils which can¬ 
not be contemplated without forebod¬ 
ings that decay has made such advances 
that its decline and fall frpm its position 
as a “world power” is already in sight. 

Under the old regime it required cen¬ 
turies to build an empire, and other cen¬ 
turies for them to decline and fall. We 
do things in that line more expeditious¬ 
ly in this age of lightning and steam. 
As for instance, but yesterday the 
United States was a "hermit republic,” 


on(34.00, SATURDAY, JULY e, lfOl. 


All that has come upon me, in this for 
which you condemn me, springs from an 
effort to be the truth, to make my life 
appear what it is, even though that 
which is Ii£ht to me be black darkness 
to the world. I cannot speak what I 
seem to see as truth, without living out 
all the truth about myself, even though 
the living of truth destroy my opportu¬ 
nity to speak. If in trying to be truthful 
to the world, I have, lost all means of 
serving it, then let it be so. The Ufa 
which you condemn me for not Uving 
was a lie. Yet I fruitlessly tried to con¬ 
vert it into truth, in order to be moral 
and self-denying according to the stand¬ 
ards of religion and private ownership. 
The lifa I now live is the truth, though 
these same standards condemn me for 
Uving it. I will accept obloquy and de¬ 
struction from the world and not com¬ 
plain, nor defend myself, nor ask to have 
any cup of punishment pass from me; 
but I will not Uve a lie—not to win or 
keep the favor of gods or men. The an¬ 
guish and cost of reaching this point 
God knows; but I have reached it—or 
rather been precipitated upon it; and it 
is this that brings me under your judg¬ 
ment and the world’s condemnation. It 
seems useless and hopeless to say it, 
but the crisis which brings me under 
your judgment springs from a moral 
agony to be true to what I take to be 
truth. I may be mistaken, or stupid, or 
mad, or anything you like, but I have 
acted from the -hghest rght I know, 
and from the deepest sense of truth and 
honor I have. Of the monstrous things 
charged against me, in this wild flood of 
devastating gossip, I know myself to be 
guiltless; my soul is white from all of 
that. And, in the long run, that is 
enough—enough that a man be con¬ 
scious of the rectitude of his own soul. 
In the reach of the centuries, it does 
not matter what the world thinks a man 
is; what a man actually is—what he 
knows himself to be—is all that matters. 
Sometime and somewhere, if the uni¬ 
verse be sincere or rational, the truth 
will care for its own. 


Rockefeller is putting tanks of oil into 
railroads, some improvement on wine 
and water. 


diana has been perfected with a capital 
of $15,000,000, rite purpose of which is 
to "ginger” rite market. We have “gin¬ 
ger pop,” ginger bread” and “ginger 
whisky"—and a ginger coal combine 
may prove palatable. 


It is astonishing how opulently the 
rich supply clothing for the naked every 
time thev take a bath. 


Every strike pleads the cause of So¬ 
cialism—demonstrating that the world 
needs a new and better civilization. 


Brown. 


Against the Constitution, 

Gray. Shiras, White and McKenna. For 
the Constitution, Fuller, Harlan, Brewer 
and Peckham—five to four—a majority 
of one killed the Constitution, wrecked 
the republic and established the empire. 
Thomas Jefferson said the Supreme 
Court would do that very thing—and 
there you are. 


Positive good, comparative better, su¬ 
perlative best. The superlative is way 
up, and that's the reason Socialists aim 
high. 

The strikers nowadays want a larger 
slice of McKinley's prosperity and more 
leisure to enjoy it. Their demand is 
rational. 


Goldsmith sang: • 

“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

That is when Old Goldy put his foot 
in it. -In this age of progress and pov- 
ertv. war and famine, religion and ras¬ 
cality. guns and gospel, men of the J 
Pierpont Morgan brand want the earth 


A white flag with the Star of Bethle¬ 
hem in the center—with the motto, "In 
truth we trust"—is good enough for 
Socialists 


to hand down to their heirs and assigns 
iorever. 


There is a large element of-sentiment 
in Socialism, but a still larger elemcnr 
of science, ami its philanthropy is 
backed by its philosophy. 


HERRON'S LETTER TO 
THE CHURCH COUNCIL 


Professors of statesmanship are of the 
opinion that republics like Switzerland 
mav get along very well, but that a re¬ 
public like the United States must be 
governed without a constitution, be¬ 
come an empire and be under an iron- 
handed despotism It does look that 
way under the ruling of the Supreme 
Court. 


From the letter addressed by Prof. 
Geo. D. Herron to the committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Congregational Church 
of Grinnell, Iowa, to call a council of 
churches to inquire into his ministerial 
standing and church membership, we 
print the following extracts: 

The responsibility for the 


Socialism, in full flower, will make 
strikes unnecessary. In the Co-opera¬ 
tive Commonwealth all will be union 
men including women and children. 


Caesar had his Brutus. Charles I had 
his Cromwell, and McKinley has his 
Mark Hanna—a case in which tragcdi, 
comedy and farce are combined. 


circum¬ 
stances which call you together rests 
upon me, where the public has placed it. 
It seems wholly unnecessary to say this, 
for no hint of blame upon any one else 
has reached mv eyes or ears, while 1 


Rev Sheldon of Topeka. Kan issued 
his pronunciamemo to usher in the do¬ 
mestic service millennium, when the 
heroines of the dishrag. the broom and 
the scrubbing brush should have a plate 
at the family table and eat with the mas¬ 
ter and mistress of the house. Presto! 
the Sheldons crawfished, and the maid 
of all work had to eat by herself or quit. 
She retired and left the Sheldons to do 
their own work. Good! 


Congress should make an appropria¬ 
tion to supply flower* for-thd decoration 
of the tombs of the dead Constitution 
and Declaration of Independence. 


And now you may judge us. But let 
me say that I would rather be the 
worst that has been said about me, 
rather be worse than the severest de¬ 
nunciation has made me out to be, than 
to sit in one of your places as my judge, 
of in the place of those clergymen who 
have sought to destroy my good name 
without knowing anything of the 
causes or facts they were judging or ask¬ 
ing me as a brother if I had any expla¬ 
nation to give. If my good name is 
gone, and my small value to the world 
with it, I think the church has paid 
a dear price for this destruction, how¬ 
ever worthy its motives. 'The spectacle 
of venerable and prominent leaders of 
the church competing with a vulture 
press in a hunt for irresponsible gossip, 
and for convicting and blasting appear; 
ances,—the eagerness of some of these 
influential clergymen and laymen to 
make the most and worst of the defense¬ 
less position of a man they have tracked 
a,nd laid in wait for—their pitiless dig¬ 
ging at the roots of the sacred sorrow 
and tragedy of a life, in order to get at 
its secret and prove thereby that its 
teachings, are false and its deeds evil— 
all this is a revelation of the spirit and 
temper of the church that will not be 
lost on the working class, and that will 
not fail to disclose the immense and 
awful gulf between the spirit of Jesus 
and the church that claims His name. 


The flag is older than the Constitu¬ 
tion. which may be the reason it prefers 
to go it alone without any entangling 
alliance with our "grand old Magna 
Charta." 


Church vs. the Church 

Socialists, and -ther reformers, have 
occasionally referred to the churches in 
less complimentary than was rel-. 


Under Socialism there will he no ar¬ 
bitrary rule relating to hours of labor 
It the work required can be done in 
four hours, there will be twenty hours 
of each day remaining for rest, leisure, 
pleasure and sleep. Men and women re¬ 
deemed from drudgery will reach that 
mind. soul, heart and physical develop¬ 
ment which will make the earth a para¬ 
dise and childhood as beautiful as the 
lilies of the valley. > 


a way 

ished by the clergy, and perhaps some¬ 
times too hypercritically, though it must 
be said that circumstances seemed to 
justify the censure. Socialists claim no 
privilege to arraign the churches for 
any dereliction of duty. They care ab- 


Common sense is not so common 
after all, as some people seem to believe. 
Indeed, it is a very rare commodity, es¬ 
pecially among phrase-mongering So¬ 
cialists. 


The strike in the Holyoke paper in¬ 
dustry closed twenty-five mills and gave 
3,500 employes several holidays. The 
strike was for more wages and a less 
number of working hours—immensely 
proper demands. 


mother, who has been their constant 
companion, except when she was twice 
absent with me in Europe. They are not 
babes, but are arriving at some years 


The British machinists may have $8.- 
000.000. awaiting a strike in “Merrie 
England." where working men are not a 
as happy as clams at high tide. That 
any portion oi the fabulous sum will 
come" to the United States to help the 
striking machinists is not worth dis¬ 
cussing. Union labor in the United 
States will have to learn self-reliance— 
and remember that it js the battle, not 
die dress parade, that makes the soldier 
and the hero. 


The Democratic party is still talking 
of reorganization. The trouble is to 
reorganize William Jennings Bryan. 
Formerly his mouth was an obstacle, to 
which he has added his pen, and now 
reorganization is more difficult than 
ever. 


of capacity to choose for themselves— 
the oldest of them just blossoming into 
womanhood. This may not be known 
to you. because of the fact that I have 
not yet reached middle life; but it may 
be understood when you take into ac¬ 
count the fact that the marriage an¬ 
nulled took place before I had quite 
reached my twenty-first birthday. Fur¬ 
thermore, when I turn from the desires 
of a father's heart to what is best for 
the children themselves, I think their 
choice of their mother would be wise; 
for they will have a good mother, and 
the life of a man given to the Socialist 
revolution cannot fail to be more or less 
the life of an outcast, as the revolution 
intensifies and arrays a ruling class 
against a working class in a final issue 
and crisis. 

In this connection, I would like to sav 
that I do not see why the matter of 
adequate financial provision should 
have been made a basis of complaint or 
discussion. Certainly, it was the right 
and duty of the mother of these children 
to accept such provision, in simple jus¬ 
tice to herself and them, as it was my 
privilege and duty to provide to the ut¬ 
most. As to what friends enabled me 
to do this, that is a matter into which 
the public hat no right to inquire, so 
long as those concerned are satisfied. 

As a council, yoa are acting in de- 
fente of what yon believe to be the sa- 


churches to point out, with all the sever¬ 
ity they can command, any instance in 
professions which are not vindicated 


its 1 

by* the work it is performing. In this 
connection it should be said that Social¬ 
ists hail with special satisfaction indica- 
ions that the churches have begun an 
investigation of their own delinquencies 
—a virtual indorsement of Socialism's 
arraignment. In this line. Rev. Julian 

f. ra- 


The city debt of New York is $283.- 
044,000; of Boston, S56.ooo.ooo; Phila¬ 
delphia, $43000.000; Chicago, $26,000.- 
000 —a total of $408,042000 —with in¬ 
terest at 4 per cent wrill take annually 
from labor $16,321,680. Labor pays ail 
taxes. 


Employers, in dealing with working¬ 
men boast of “our business." They 
have the capital, the machinery, the 
tools, everything hut labor, without 
which "our business” becomes the busi¬ 
ness of workingmen since without labor 
"our business" is a demnition barren 
ideality. Indeed, there is no business 
without labor. The fact is that work¬ 
ingmen have a divine right to speak of 
all industries as "our business.” 


Sturtevant, speaking for the clergy 
marks that “the temptation to shirk our 
work because there is no one to urge us 
on; the temptation to look for advance¬ 
ment in worldly affairs by pulling the 
strings of power in our congregations; 
the temptation to pretend we are friend¬ 
ly with every one when we are not that 
way." 

Manifestly. Rev. Sturtevant knows 
what he is talking about and the “temp¬ 
tations” to which he refers are the rocks 
upon which the churches are wrecked, 
or seriously disabled. 

In addition to Rev. Sturtevant's ar¬ 
raignment, Rev. Atwood H. Purdval, to 
get at the bottom of the matter, con¬ 
cluded to interview a large number of 
clergymen, and in a circular letter asked 
them to answer the following inferro- 
gaboc; “What are the difficulties pe¬ 
culiar to your field in the way of the 


Referring to the death of Bill Woods, 
late United States judge, the newspapers 
say he first became famous through his 
decision in the Debs case in 1894. That 
is a mistake. He first became famous 
in the "blocks of five” case; in the other 


The Fifty-sixth Congress wrestled 
with 14330 bills, to say nothing of Bill 
McKinley, and made 1.640 laws for the 
empire. In addition, it appropriated 
more than a billion dollars of the peo¬ 
ple's money, much of it worse than if 
it had sunk to the bottom of the sea. 


When a Japanes^ princess has a baby 
the Kwan Po, the imperial organ, an¬ 
nounces the fact by saying: "The white 
storks have risen from the branches of 
the pine tree, and, with widespread 
wings, have launched into the blue 
depths of the sky; the wooden rice ket¬ 
tle has been thrown from the palace 
roof; the high court messenger is on 
her way to Isle Temple, and Japan may 
know that the happiness of womanhood 
has come to the Princess Sadako, and. 
through her, great joy to die people.” 


The cash register strike at Dayton, 
O., is off. But who won. is not given 
out. Perhaps it was a compromise in 
which less money is to be paid for flow¬ 
ers and esthetic folderol, and given to 
the employes to provide their own 
homes with such adornments as they 
please. Paternalism and parentalssm 
are out of-place in industrial affairs, and 
in any case when the fads are boomed 
the boomers make money by the scheme 
off of those whom they delode. 


The generally accepted notion among 
half-hearted friends of Socialism that in 
the end justice will prevail, should not 
operate to prevent any man who sees 
injustice from raising his voice against 
it Because wheat is not ripe in May 
is no reason why it should not be culti¬ 
vated. Because most of the people are 
not teady to accept ideas of justice is no 
reason why the ideas should not be 
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There Is an Innate Idcalfctfe Pjropcturfty In Homan Nature that No 
Amount of Economic Teaching will Ever Eradicate 


irv.i.) 

I have read the few points in Bern¬ 
stein’s criticism of Mark, and I came to 
the conclusion that if these points are 
scientifically true, then Marx lived and 
wrote in vain, and our present industrial 
and political system is as good as can 
.]»e expected, taking human nature into 
consideration—for Bernstein does not 
seem to think that it can be changed, 
and if it cannot be changed, then Social¬ 
ism is a delusion and a snare. 

I may be" accused of presumption, but 
I will nevertheless offer my modest crit¬ 
icism of Bernstein’s' views (a French 
proverb says that a dog may look at a 
bishop), and review the points one by 
one. ’ 

Point i. There cannot be any eco- 

- nomic foundation to spiritual life, un¬ 
less the philosophy of life is dualistic: 
but, if Socialists are willing to accept 
metaphysics as a science, then they 
could understand more satisfactorily the 
past and the future. 

Point a. Socialism is not the suc¬ 
cessor of capitalism, but the road to 
communism, and even when society 
reaches that state, the end is not yet. 

Point 3. Revolution does not neces¬ 
sarily mean destruction; all progressive 
constructive thought is revolutionary: 
but I agree with Comrade Bernstein 
that not only the proletariat (as the term 
used to be accepted by the old school of 
Socialism), .but a great number of other 
social factors, must co-operate to change 
economic conditions for the better. All 
revolutions, not evolutionary, are to be 
avoided as much as possible. 

Point 4. The fact that the surplus 
alue created by the worker enables an¬ 
other class to grow rich had to be dem¬ 
onstrated by some one; therefore Marx 
has rendered a great service to the 
masses that read. 

Point 5. The prospects of Socialism 
depend on the increase of the national 
wealth, it is true, but we must remem¬ 
ber that under the competitive system 
one nation prospers at the detriment of 
another; the United States just now is 
what might be called prosperous. Ger¬ 
many, England and Austria, being man¬ 
ufacturing nations, are not; therefore, if 
Socialism. grows in one nation (and. 
strange paradox, it grows very slowly 
in the United States), at the expense of 
another, it is not international; and if it 
is not international, it is not Socialism 

Point 6. It is not true that the share 
of mammoth production is about the 
same in the United States, England and 
Germany at the prestnt time, because, 
if this were true, the share of prosperity 
would be about the same. United 
States statistics prove that the great ma¬ 
jority of failures occur in the medium 
and small industries. 

Point 7. As long as the working 
class and all lovers of true democracy, 
permit capitalism to manipulate the 
markets, capitalism will manage to stay- 
on -top. 

Point 8. “The Proletariat” is a mis¬ 
nomer. It meant something forty-five 
or fifty years ago, and as it was the class 
that suffered the most, the early Social 
ists took up its grievances. It is right 
her.e that Socialism based on material¬ 
ism will fail, because it will allow a cer¬ 
tain aristocracy of the intellect and 
those favored by nature with better qual¬ 
ifications; higher intellect, etc., will be 
prone to either look down upon or pity 
the less favored. A philosophy that 
would teach that “before the great cos¬ 
mos all men are equal” would do away 
with this to a great extent, and estab¬ 
lish a true bond of brotherhood. 

Point 9 proves that co-operative asso¬ 
ciations that have to compete with cap¬ 
italism which controls the raw material 
and the means of transportation, will 
have very meagre success until the per¬ 
sonnel becomes efficient to manage them 
right; when this happens, capitalism will 
step off its perch. 

Point 10. I agree again with Com- 
tde Bernstein, to a certain extent. Be¬ 
fore we can have a solid, strong Social¬ 
ist movement we must teach all classes 
utilitarian and altruistic democracy, so 
that not only class rule, but class as well, 
may disappear. As the balance of this 
section applies to Prussia only I will re¬ 
view the last one. 

Point xi. I most emphatically do not 

- agree with Comrade Bernstein - in his 
.criticism of the sentence in the commun¬ 
ist manifesto ("the proletarian has no 
fatherland”) that "this sentence has lost 
its truth, and will keep on losing more 
and more." Why 1 it is this very fact— 
this subdivision of the earth under dif¬ 
ferent governments, etc., that makes 
capitalism the master of the situation, 
and hinders the ultimate object of So- 
cialiirn—the International Co-operative 
Commonwealth—and, although I, for 
uoe, am as good an American citixep as 
can be expected of a t hinkin g man, and 

Id help defend the nation 
invasion, yet if I thought that 




abolished, I would look at the emblems 
of Socialism with scorn and at its ex¬ 
pounders as* demagogues. 

And now permit me to reverse the 
Descartian proposition and make it read 
“Je suis ; done je pense,” and offer it 
as an apology for fhe following para¬ 
graphs; r ■ 

All thinkers are aware that climate, 
diet, topographical abode, physical or in¬ 
tellectual occupation, etc., will always 
determine more or less the moral and 
intellectual activities of the individual 
For example, inhabitants of a volcanic 
country will act in harmony with the ele¬ 
ment they live in. Beef-eaters will act 
different than rice-eaters. People from 
the plains, the mountains, from the frigid 
zone, the. temperate, the torrid, will have 
different ways. Briefly, man will always 
be influenced by environment more or 
less, and there are environments that 
Socialism cannot change by economic 
procedure. Therefore, I think that we 
cannot afford to ignore metaphysics 
completely, inasmuch that man is ever 
reaching to grasp an ideal. 

I have held the same views that Bern¬ 
stein holds for years (and I have never 
read Bernstein nor Marx, either) “that 
life is influenced by currents of thought 
and feeling, not originating in economic 
relations.” 

Confucius and Buddha proclaimed 
the golden rule and advocated the broth¬ 
erhood of man thousands of years ago. 
Socratesjaid the foundation of psychol¬ 
ogy; Plato of democracy, but Julian the 
stoic had to give way to,the Galilean! 
Therefore, this proves that there is a 
bond, subtler if not stronger than the 
bond of material self-interest ready to 
bind the units of society in a harmonious 
whole, and this bond" is the true re¬ 
ligion and we may safely build upon 
that; for, while economic determinism 
is logical to a certain extent, yet, it does 
not cover the entire field of human in¬ 
vestigation, and it is this very’ prime 
factor—this bond, that Bernstein prob¬ 
ably unconsciously alludes to when he 
makes the above statement. 

There is an innate idealistic propensity 
n human nature that no amount of 
economic teaching will ever eradicate; 
we must take this in consideration if we 
wish to sec society reconstructed on an 
altruistic basis. The onward way will 
become wonderfully clear if men will 
’00k at this propensity as the bond of 
•piritual solidarity; and I might add that 
if materialistic philosophers will not ac¬ 
cept anything beyond the realm of 
biology they arc guilty of lese—human¬ 
ity. - 

Monistic philosophers may safely ac¬ 
cept metaphysical deductions, because, 
reasoning from a cosmological point of 
view human reason can conceive that 
matter may become so rarified as to 
become intangible and beyond the 
scrutiny oi cosmometric analysis. 

Ergo: Man of his own free will may 
become lower than the brute; or he 
may become sublime, and economic ac¬ 
tivity is only* the means to attain this 
end." We call this economic activity 
scientific Socialism; if its mission is not 
misunderstood it will make humanity 
sublime; and as the end justifies the 
means, we are revolutionary Socialists. 

William L. Benessi. 

The students of wealth and'want, of 
progress and poverty, of providence 
and piracy, etc., have object lessons 
challenging their powers of investiga¬ 
tion in the mysterious processes of 
evolution in three notable estates 
created during the nineteenth century— 
the Astor, the Vanderbilt and the Gould 
estates. The Astor estate evolved from 
a coon skin, the Vanderbilt estate from 
a mud-scow and the Gould estate from 
a mouse trap. These estates have all 
grown to colossal proportions within 
a century. The Astor estate, the least 
spectacular of the three because con¬ 
fined to real estate, lands and buildings 
about which the great public know ab¬ 
solutely nothing, except that it is mon¬ 
strously large. The Vanderbilt and the 
Gould estates attract more attention 
because they involve in a large measure 
public interests in the way of transpor¬ 
tation. In the aggregate their estates 
are estimated at $750,000,000. Their 
owners never performed a day’s work 
in all erf their lives. The Astors collect 
rents and the Goulds collect toll and 
extend the lines ot their railroads over 
the continent, and'are, therefore, con¬ 
stantly in the public eye. Labor, and 
only labor, has contributed in making 
such estates possible. 

A cousin of the President, John Mc¬ 
Kinley, in the Topeka, Kan., poor- 
house, it would seem, has not been a 
beneficiary of the McKinley prosperity 
that has deluged the country. Mark 
Hanna might oend a trust to the extern 
of grtting John a cheap boarding bouse. 
Grand Duke John in a poorhouse la a 
sort ot a Mack eye for the reigning 
»muy 01 UiC cuiptrc* _ v 


ure that all things 
to their environment 
fhe fittest survives. On 
the human planeit is not necessarily the 
morally fit or best that survive, but the 
one best fitted to survive id a certain 
environment. In the days of physiati 
combat the man best fitted to survive 
was the one with powerful physique. In 
these days of commercial combat it is 
not strength of body, but cunning of 
brain that counts. The moral status of 
the individual is .not a consideration in 
either instance unless it interferes with 
the exercise of the qualities necessary 
to success. If in the days of physical 
combat one’s moral ideals should cause 
him to be less brutal, he would fail in the 
struggle for supremacy. The same is 
true in the commercial struggle. Lofty 
moral ideas are often a hindrance to 
business success. Warfare is warfare, 
whether physical or commercial, and a 
man to succeed must not be too tender¬ 
hearted; in fact, moral qualities place 
one-at a disadvantage. Yet this is the 
system upheld by many calling them¬ 
selves Christians! They often perceive 
and complain of the evil, yet are either 
unable to trace the wrong to its source 
or. unwilling because of selfish interests 
or through moral cowardice to point out 
the cause. 

Man wakens to find himself in th: 
midst of this struggle for life. Ho. can¬ 
not individually change the environment, 
so must adjust himself to it or suffer 
the consequences. Occasionally one 
tries to introduce moral rules into the 
combat, but morals have little place in 
warfare and the fellow who introduces 
the innovation finds himself outgener¬ 
aled. The antagonists won’t comply 
with his rules; in fact, in competitive 
warfare the scoundrel always sets the 
pace, to which all must comply or suffer 
defeat. 

The commercial environment, then, is 
not conducive to the development of 
moral qualities. A condition oi strug¬ 
gle and war always brings out the worst 
in man, not the best As we have seen, 
we are children of our environment— 
molded and shaped by our surround¬ 
ings. Is man, then, forever doomed to 
be deprived of the higher life, so con¬ 
ditioned that only here and there one 
can rise to the higher moral plane? 
No, man has the power to change his 
social environment; herein he diffbrs 
from the animal creation. Man can do 
away with the condition of warfare on 
every plane of existence, substituting 
:o-operation for existence in place of 
the present struggle for existence. Har¬ 
mony would then be established in the 
industrial realm and inen s interests 
would become identical. In the new 
environment the law of love and service 
would become supreme. Then in be¬ 
coming adjusted to one s economic and 
social environment, he must necessarily 
serve his fellows, because his interests 
are bound up in the interests of the 
whole. Economic interests thus cease 
to antagonize moral sentiment. A new 
type of man becomes best fitted to sur¬ 
vive—the man with pure instincts, high 
ambitions and noble character. Men 
will then be respected just in proportion 
as they embody these lofty ideals. Man s 
survival will not depend on what he has, 
but upon what he is. When the change 
of environment changes the requisite 
to success, all will be as eager to develop 
character as they are now to acquire 
wealth. . 

This new environment is Socialism. 
While man individually is unable to 
make the change, collectively, it is with¬ 
in human power. It is the immediate 
duty of men to-see that the change so 
much needed is brought about and that 
without unnecessary delay. Let the 
workirtg class awaken to its class inter¬ 
ests and the change will be effected. 

UNION OF SOCIALISTS 


(Concluded from Flntr»i«) 

Till this metamorphosis of Socialists in 
name into Socialists indeed shall be an 
accomplished fact, the division in groups 
is by no means an unmitigated evil from 
the point of view of propaganda of So¬ 
cialist ideas. Some people may be 
reached by one group, others by an¬ 
other. A rivalry between different So¬ 
cialists groups is often conducive to cn- 
lianced missionary activity in behalf 6f 
Socialism in general. 

An honest divergence of opinion docs 
not necessarily involve hostility among 
the different groups and does not ex¬ 
clude the possibility of political co-oper¬ 
ation. 

At any rate a forced, artificial union 
in name only must result in an ephem¬ 
eral political organization with no fu¬ 
ture. Such an organization would carry 
the seeds of dissolution at its very in¬ 
ception and lead eventually to a greater 
and deeper division of Socialist forces 
than we witness at present. 

A man and woman who were indiffer¬ 
ent to each other before their legal mar¬ 
riage are likely to hate each other after 
a short time of uncongenial cohabitation 
and part after a scandalous divorce as 
mortal enemies for life. Love cannot be 
ordered. Single blessedness is prefer¬ 
able to unhappy matrimonial union*. 


Schwab, like die 
wheel, soliloquizes—‘ 
lick* ml" 


on the chariot 
dal what a dust 


longed; it went* to pieces in less thin a 
year. There can be aotfiing more dan* 
gerous to the Efe and purpose of a So¬ 
cialist organisation than a membership 
of this half-baked hazy or anarchistic 
stripe. My plan, as adopted by the dob 
of which I am a member, (5th Ward 
Gub Houston), calls for the election of 
a committee of three or five well posted 
members, whose duty it is to personally 
examine and teat every applicant for 
membership before recommending his 
rejection or admission, each application 
being held over, always, until the next 
subsequent meeting, to give time for a 
thorough investigation and report; as 
a result, we have a dub of thirty-four 
intelligent, well informed Socialists, any 
one of whom could be trusted to repre¬ 
sent the dub with credit as a delegate or 
to serve it as an officer. The "half- 
baked” are welcome as visitors, but they 
do not get in as members until they 
have learned what Socialism is and why 
they want it. 

Here then are my chief recommenda¬ 
tions to the convention: 

Provision for the proper examination 
of intending members. 

The raising of funds by voluntary 
contribution instead of dues and fees. 

The establishment of a national parti- 
paper, to be published locally by the dif¬ 
ferent states and edited jointly by the 
local staffs and a national press commit¬ 
tee. 

The payment of suitable salaries to 
the state and national secretaries, and to 
the national press committee; also to 
any other officers or committees whose 
time is taken up by their work for the 
movement. R. S. Price. 

Del Rio, Texas. 

A negro by the name of Walter tells 
what the negroes of the United States 
have done since their emancipation, and 
are still doing to improve their condi¬ 
tion. “There are," says Walter, “2,500,- 
000 negro pupils in public schools in 
this country; 45,000 students in higher 
institutions; 35,000 negro teachers; 
30,000 negroes learning the trades, and 
3,000 pursuing classical and scientific 
courses; 1,500 pursuing business 
courses. The negroes have raised for 
educational purposes, since their eman¬ 
cipation, $13,000,000, acquired church 
property worth $15,000,000 and 150,000 
farms worth $450,000,000.” If negroes, 
a despised and inferior race, but yes¬ 
terday chattel slaves, can do so much 
in working out their salvation from the 
lowest depths of degradation and ignor¬ 
ance, in the name of reason, what may 
not a superior race accomplish in eman¬ 
cipating itself from degrading condi¬ 
tions and environments imposed upon 
it by capitalism ? 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

It gives us pleasure to announce that 
we have bought out the entire pamphlet 
department of the International Li¬ 
brary Publishing Co., 23 Duane street, 
New York, said company having con¬ 
cluded to confine itself to the publish¬ 
ing of bound books, so as to deal more 
largely with foreign translations and 
keep pace with the rapidly developing 
literature in the field'ot social and eco¬ 
nomic science. 

The purchase includes the entire 
slock of pamphlets, plates and copy¬ 
rights and embraces the following high- 
grade publications: 

A Socialist's View of Religion and the 
Churches; by Tom Mann. Price, 5 cents. 
Socialism and Slavery; Answer to Herbert 
Si>encer; by H. M. Hyndman. Price. 5 
cents. 

What Socialism Means; by Sidney Webb. 
Price, 5 cents. 

What Is Capital? By Ferdinand Lassalle. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Real Socialism; by Robert Blatchford. Price, 
5 cents. 

Socialism: A Reply to the Pope's Encyclical; 

by Robert Blatchford. Price, 5 cents. 
Object of the Labor Movement; by Johann 
Jacoby. Price, 5 cents. 

Tne Living Wage; by Robert Blatchford. 
Price, 5 cCnts. 

The State and Socialism; by Gabriel Deville. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Socialism, Revolution and Internationalism; 

by Gabriel Deville. Price, 10 cents. 

The Workingman's Programme; by Ferdi¬ 
nand Lassalle. Price, 10 cents. 

The Right to Be Lazy; Being a Refutation of 
“The Right to Work" of 1848; by Paul 
Lafargue. Price, 10 cents. 

Wage-Labor and Capital; by Karl Marx. In¬ 
troduction by Frederick Engels. Price, 10 
cents* 

Open Letter to the National Labor Associa¬ 
tion of Germany; by Ferdinand Lassalle. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Science and the Workingmen; by Ferdinand 
Lassalle. Price, 25 cents. 

The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona¬ 
parte; by Karl Marx: with portrait of 
Marx as frontispiece. Price, aj cents. 

The aril War in France; hr Karl Marx In¬ 
troduction by Frederick Engels. Price, aj 
cents. 

If Socialist editors, to whom this an¬ 
nouncement may come, will kindly give 
it such notice as space will allow, we 
shall be glad to reciprocate as oppor¬ 
tunity may permit 

To all Socialist branches, agents and 
Speakers ordering in quantities, we will 
make a liberal discount from above 
prices, prepaying charges. 

We will make the complete set of 
above pamphlets (17) to one address, 
prepaid, for fi.35. Address Debs 
Publishing Co., Terre Tante, Ind. 
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Membership, Social P awn a n d Herald has ts sack 
member, a rants par moats. 

Apply 10 the asarstary. Mm O. Wesley, to Tsrk . 
street. ' i 

Branch Ho. a, Los Angeles, masts every Sudsy 
afternoon at i o'clock, at Wood mss'. Hall. m% Borin t 
•treat. J. 8. Bntnsr. ta H. Hill strut. 

Bruch li San rrsnclseo (German). Holds hnjtaaas 
meeting Ini Bonds y In each amnth. at I o'clock a. m. 
at 117 Turk ■ treat- Agitation meeting ea third Sudsy 
evening, tame place, to whkh public la Invited. Am. 
gait r. Merer, •ecretarv. lae Polk tweet. 

COLORADO 

Bruch Ho. 1 , Goldfield, meets srsry Sunday at 7:SS 
p. n., at City Hall. Chae. Lagamp, secretary. 

CONHKOTICCT 

The Coneerticnt Sute Committee meets the las* 
Sunday of each month at t p m„ at P. Schaffart. M ' 
Main street. Hartford. Lo.ia Herrnp. secretary, m 
Kinsley street, Hartford. '*■* 

Branch Xb. A Rockville, meeta second and four th 
Fridays at Link*. Hall, np-stalrs. Secretary. Rickard 
Hledeprerfer. Box too. 


Meetings of Chicago Central Committee held regn- 
lari j second and fourth W ed needs js of ssch month at 
Dr. J. H. Greer's office, o Dearborn street. 

Breach No* 2 (Bohemian) Tenth ward. Chicago 
meets first Saturday in the month at Nagel’s Hall, t» 
Blue Island arenue. Secretary. Albert Zeman. 7«i 
8. Morgan street. 

The Southwest Side German Branch of Chicago 
meets second and fourth Saturdays. I p. b„ at Ed 
Gottke’s Hall, U7 Blue Island arenue (near Lincoln 
street.) SecreUry, R. Posch, aS. Wood street. 

Branch No. 3 (Bohemian). Chicago, meeta second a ad 
fourth Tuesdays at 8 p. m.. In Dunder’s placs, lots W. 
isth place. Joseph Dander, secretary. 

Branch No. a (Bohemian). Chicago, meets second and 
fourth Sundays at*a. m.,at aoasLincoln street. J. A. 
Ambro*. secretary, mto Wood street. 

Branch No. ». Chicago, tueeta second and fourth 
Fridays, at Lundqulst’s Hall, cist and Morgan streets. 
Chiu. Wbtrand, secretary. 8148 Aberdeen street. 


In the month at Plnxcr’s Hall, corner Michigan and 
tilth place. Carull Rabat, secretary, 137 8 tan wood 
avenue- 

1ND1ANA 

Branch No. a, Indianapolis, meeta first Saturday 
evening and third Sunday afternoon of each month, al 
Heicbweln’s Hall, corner Market and Noble street*. 
Address all communications to the secretary of the 
State executive board, Thomas Catton. 80 S Warraa 
avenue. 


Branch No. X. Hiteman. meets every fourth Friday 
In the month at Opera House. James Baxter, chair, 
man , Wm. Truman, secretary, Box lAi. 

KENTUCKY 

Branch No. A. Newport, Ky., meets every Thursday 
evening at s o'clock at Socialist headquarters. <14 
York a tree t. A. L. Nagel, secretary, aoe K. Third 8t. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Branch No. 2 , Holyoke, meets second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month at Springdale Turner HalL 
Carl Hcbwabe. organiser, >7 Jackson street. 

Branch No. 7*. Itoxbury. meets at *4 Warren street, 
second and fourth Fridays of every month. PubUe 
Invited. 

MICHIGAN 

Branch No. i. Battle Creak, meats second and fourth 
Sunday* of each month at 3 p. m.,at to W. Main street. 
In the International Congress HalL All are cordially 
Invited- L. C. Rogers, secretary. 

MINNESOTA 

Branch t. Bed Lake FalU, meats every other Sunder 
In real estate office of Fred Geeewein. on Main street. 
A. Kingsbury, secretary. 

MISSOURI 

Branch No. t. Rt. Louis, meeta second and” fourth 
Mondays, at l p. m.. at Ualdermaan’s Hal), rtoi South 
Seventh street. v 

MONTANA 

Branch No. i, Butte, meats every Thursday at !:M 
p. in.. Engineers’ Hall. Owsley Block. G. Frenkel, 
secretary, 71 E. Park street. 

Branch No. x meets first and third Bunday each 
month at G. W. Wood's home, Chico. Mont. 

NEW J1MIY 

Branch No. A. Camden, meets every third Bundsv of 
the month. For |iartlcutars address Paul Eberdusg, 
I3us Kaighti's avenue. 

Branch No. • (German), Paterson, meets first and 
third Mondays st s p. m.. at Helvetia Hall, m m Van 
llouten street. Karl Lindner, secretary, 248 Edmund 
street. 

NEW YORK 

The city Central Agitation Committee of Greats* 
New York meets every second Tuesday at 412 Grand 
street, Windsor HnlL 

East Bide Branch, No. i. meets every first and thhd 
Thursday at an Ka«t Broadway. L. Rothman, seers 
tary. III Norfolk street. 

Branch No. A. Brooklyn, meets every Saturday al • 
p. m.. at M Moure street. Visitors welcome. Com¬ 
rades desiring to organise should communicate with 
Secretary Rol. Pressman. ISO lloerum street. 

Branch No. io meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at Mi B. 
Broadway. Lectures and discussions. Public Invited. 
Organiser, Joseph Willinma. M Henry street. 


Branch No. 4, Cincinnati, meet* al Richelieu HnlL 
southeast corner »th and Plum street*, every Sunday 
slip. m. Lectures and discussion*. Public invited. 
Tbos. McKerne. secretnry, 438 Laurel street. 

Branch I (Bohemian) meeta every second Bunday at 
l p. m. in T. J. Cook's Hall, cor. Bridge and Belmont 
streets. Secretary. Frank Ilolufc, Bellalre. Belmont 
Cu.. Ohio. 

OKROON 

Branch No. 1 , Portland, meeta every Monday night 
at Washington lloteL corner 3d and Fla ad era street*. 
Everybody Invited. T. O. Wendland. chairman; Mr*. 
N. E. Fortlech. secretary. 


Branch No. i. Philadelphia, meet* ev*ry Thursday, 
at i p. m., at 19 ft. Third street. Rose Blobodkin. 
Treasurer, tit Pin* timet. 

Branch No. ». Philadelphia, ant* tret Frida? ef 
each month-executive wet* every fiundsy mem If 
at 8. D. P. Club Rooms, at «B 8. ftd sDeet. Orgeatsar. 
M. Olllls. 814 Head street. 

Branch No. it. Wllllamapert, meet* every Sunday 
afternoon at 2 p. m. In Social Labor Hall, Ha 28 K. fid 
street. G. li. Bmith. chairman; Jm. Lyon secretary. 
70 *d street. Public Invited. 


Milwaukee Central Committee, 8. D. P« meet* eee- 
ond and fourth Monday* ot th* mouth at Br ewer** 

HalL south asst corner 4th and Chestnut streeta 

Branch No. i. Milwaukee, meets at Raller*e BnL, 

4th street, between State and Prairie, every fourth - j 
Thursday evening. , 

Branch No. t Milwaukee, meets every se c o n d and' j 
fourth Hotordays U Gaetke's HnlL Concordia and/ 
Green Bay aveaae. Frank LkebUeh. secretary. \ 

Branch Na 4. Mil waukee,'meets every Irel and thfcd V 
Fridays each month at Mailer's HalL earner ad and 
Brown streets. George MoerecLsL secretary. Ml Wtk 
street. 

Branch Na *, Milwaukee, meets every fourth Friday 

of the month at R. Hlgel’a HalL southeast owned 
Orchard street and Mh avenue. J. LueU. Ml Ore hard 
street, secretary. 

Branch Na is. Milwaukee, meets every tret and 
third Thursday* ef each month at Volk mama’* RnO, 

Hat and Center streets, at 8 p. m. Secretary. a In. 
derf Mi Sd street. 

Brunch Na M. Milwaukee, meets second and htrtk 
Wednesdays ef each month at at Clark afreet. He** 
man fi#hnett*r. secretary, cb id street. 

Branch Na X RieL Win. meets every second and 
fourth Baturday at Fremont House. BdgnrF. Undue* 
secretary. 


eh Na L Wheeling. 
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"I have bet one purpose in (peaking 
tonight, and that is to call your atten¬ 
tion to the fact that slavery exist* to¬ 
day as really as it existed fifty yean ago 
in the Southern states. 1 mean to say 
that our entire system of commerce and 
industry—its whole organization and 
operation—involves these same two 
classes—masters on the one side and 
slaves on the other. We do not"call it 
slavery, it is true; at least most of us 
do not. And most of us regard it as 
the most natural and wise system in the 
world. And as the people of fifty years 
ago looked upon Garrison in nis ex¬ 
travagant denunciation of the system 
existing, so the people of today look 
upon any one who indulges in equally 
strong language concerning our econ¬ 
omic order. The social agitators of to¬ 
day are looked upon with the same feel¬ 
ing by the masters of this time that the 
anti-slavery agitators of fifty years ago 
were regarded. 

"What do these workingmen want? 
What are these wage slaves asserting 
as their rights? Why, for the most 
part they are not asserting any rights 
at all. They are not asking for any 
rights. They arc demanding conces¬ 
sions. They arc pleading for favors. 
And every time a workingman or a 
body of workingmen in any way, shape 
or manner a«k for more pay or shorter 
hours of latMr. or any other thing, they 
simply acknowledge the justice of their 
condition ns slaves. 'They proclaim 
themselves slaves. They declare them¬ 
selves contented to remain slaves. And 
they are doing all in their power to per¬ 
petuate a condition of slavery. A man 
will demand the rights of a man. A 
slave has no rights, and he will not de¬ 
mand any. He will demand favors, con¬ 
cessions, steps at a time, and various 
things of that sort. 

"Today we have on our hands another 
irrepressible conflict. We call it the 
‘class struggle.’ And the same sort of 
dense intellects and dulled moral sense 
say the same things to us that they said 
to Garrison. They accused him of stir¬ 
ring up strife needlessly. ‘What do you 
mean by talking about a conflict ? Don't 
you know that that is a dangerous word 
to throw out among the people promis¬ 
cuously ? We don't want to hear about 
conflict. We don't like this setting of 
section against section and class against 
class.’ The circulation of the Liberator 
was forbidden among the staves. And 
on all hands was Garrison rated severe¬ 
ly for sowing the seeds of discord 
- among the slaves, setting them against 
their masters and precipitating trouble. 
His foolish contemporaries could not 
sit* tkai the trouble jvas already there 
and had Jiten/there during all the exist¬ 
ence of slavery. And these people who 
denounced Garrison so vigorously had 
ivot a word to say in denunciation of the 
slaveholders or the defenders of that 
hideous institution. 

"And now we hear the same old cry. 
'Why do von talk about 'class struggle?' 
What do you mean by thus stirring up 
class hatred between man and man? 
Wi don't want to hear about the 
class struggle. We have no pa¬ 
tience with these disturbers of the 
peace. Why not talk class love? 
Why not talk of brotherhood between 
employers and employes, between capi¬ 
tal and labor? Why not talk of peace 
instead of conflict ? And so is repeated 
the same old folly of fifty years ago. 
The great mass of inen learn nothing 
but by bitter experience. They can get 
an idea into their heads only through 
a crack in a broken skull. They have 
no eyes to sec that the source of trouble 
is in the system itself and not in those 
who would establish justice in its place. 
They do not see that the classes are 
here because industrial evolution and 
economic necessity have created them, 
that the struggle is here and has been 
here for years, and that it is the part of 
wisdom to see it and frankly recognize 
it. We do not get rid of a disagreeable 
fact by denying it or ignoring it. And 
he who tries that is a coward. 

"There was oiy solution and only one 
for the question/of negro slavery. And 
that solution was freedom. There was 
no half-way station, no 'step at a time* 
to be taken. • If the slave was a man, 
then the Rights of man were his. If he 
was not/a man, then the whole eman'ei- 
pation movement was an insanity. The 
right /o property in things is not dis¬ 
puted, was not then. The right to 
property in men was denied, and there 
Aria no compromise in the matter. 

“Neither is there now. The laborer 
is a man or he is a beast of burden. If 
he is a beast of burden, he is entitled 
only to those rights which are accorded 
to a beast o( burden, and he should be 
turned aver to the 'Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.’ That 
is precisely what a good many people 
arc advocating. They want that policy 
adopted. A beast of burden is entitled 
to have enough to eat and a decent shel¬ 
ter. It must be treated humanely. .It 
must not be abused. It must no! be 
overworked. Its hours of labor must 
be reaso n a b le. And any one caught in 
the act of abusing an animal can be ar¬ 
rested and fined. So far as I can see that 
Is all that is being proposed either by 
these alleged friends of labor in the 
inks of capitalism or by a very large 
p*ft oI organized labor today. Humane 
cstnsen t - t h a t is the cry. The labor- 
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a is not getting enough to eat He 
cannot buy suitable clousiag^xHe ean- 
not afford as good a house as he 
ought to have. He cannot live a de¬ 
cent life as a working animal. These 
things most be secured for him. Let 
us have an eight-hour day. Let us have 
factory inspectors. Let us have the 
regulation of wages so that the work¬ 
ingman shall have a 'living wage.’ 
enough to replace the energy lost in the 
process of the day’s labor, so as to be 
ready the next day to repeat the same 
routine. Not a single word in all this 
as to the rights of the laborers. 

“I want to say to you as strongly as 
I can that I will have nothing to do with 
that kind of procedure. I will not be a 
party to a lie. I will not take off my 
hat to the institution of slavery in any 
form. I will make no teims with it I 
will insist that nothing but freedom will 
answer. I insist that the least a man 
has a right to demand is his right as a 
man. 'Hie least a working man has a 
right to ask for is the full product of 
his labor less what may be his just 
proportion of what is needed to main¬ 
tain the only sort of government that is 
needed, and that is industrial adminis¬ 
tration. Here is the key that unlocks 
the door of freedom for every wage 
slave. What do you want? What do 
you demand as your right ? What do 
you understand to be the rights of man? 
This is the fundamental question. Here 
is the civilization which labor of hand 
and brain co-operating with nature has 
produced. Every particle of it has been 
produced by labor. Here it is before 
you. These cities, these houses, these 
streets, these railroads, these factories, 
these commodities of every sort, the 
ships on every sea, the whole equipment 
of civilization. Here it is before you. 
It is the product of your hands and your 
brains. Your labor has created it. 
And the land and the sky and the rivers 
and lakes and seas, the mines and for¬ 
ests and all the resources of nature no 
one created. They are the inheritance 
oi all. And he who would keep any 
man from their enjoyment is a robber, a 
highwayman, a criminal. 

"1 have said tonight that the system 
of wage-slavery is an intolerable ini¬ 
quity. And that is exactly what I mean. 

I mean to say that no words are strong 
enough to express the hideous and hor¬ 
rible iniquity of this system. I believe 
it to be far more degrading and demor¬ 
alizing. both to owner and owned, than 
negro slavery was. And it is more dan¬ 
gerous than that because it is far more 
subtle. It seems difficult for you and 
me, I suppose, to understand how the 
men and women who owned slaves 
down South managed to justify the 
thing; how they could escape seeing 
the evil of it. One would suppose that 
the widespread immorality which it ere 
hied and fostered would have made an 
impression, especially upon the women 
and upon the religious leaders of that 
time in the South. They knew perfect¬ 
ly well what wa; going on. And yet 
every sort of crime and vice was winked 
at and ignored. Inasmuch as the ne¬ 
groes were regarded as property, they 
were not regarded as human. It was, 
therefore, no sin to do what one liked 
with his own property. 

"The fact is the maintenance of negro 
slavery simply undermined religion and 
morality and produced a nation of hypo¬ 
crites. And that is precisely what in¬ 
dustrial slavery is doing now. 

"The horrors of the civil war in this 
country could have been averted if there 
had been sufficient moral stamina to 
precipitate the slavery question earlier 
and force itsconsidcraiion and the aboli¬ 
tion of the system. Garrison uttered 
his message in behalf of emancipation 
into the ears of the American people 
for thirty years. And the longer they 
delayed listening to him the more 
bloody was the reckoning to be. But 
lie did his part. He and his associates 
were the real patriots. And the meu 
today who are demanding the abolition 
of industrial-slavery in a perfectly peace¬ 
ful and orderly way are also doing their 
part. Compromise with slavery is out 
ol the question. To propose it or favor 
it is only to postpone a little longer the 
dav of reckoning and make a peaceful 
solution of the problem less likely, it 
is an irrepressible conflict that is on. Let 
every man frankly recognize the fact 
and do his duty." 

The strike of the machinists has re¬ 
sulted in the organization of employers 
to fight union labor. The result is log¬ 
ical and it is w’ell that it lias come, 
there is to be no juggling on the part of 
tile employers—no sophistication—sim¬ 
ply a fight to the finish. An opportunity 
is now offered union workingmen to 
try the efficiency of sympathy, which 
-touches the poeketbook as well as the 
heart. Still more and better, it will 
teach union workingmen, |f they ex¬ 
pect to succeed, that federation is prac¬ 
tically valueless which does not proclaim 
that success means the unification of 
ballots, the inauguration of a labor par¬ 
ty whose influence shall be felt and rec¬ 
ognized by all other parties—and it is 
here that Socialism comes to the front 
with the Social Democratic party, fully 
equipped to improve conditions. 

The Boers continue to surprise the 
British in' South Africa, and it is pos¬ 
sible that some thousands oi years hence 
the mastodon bones of the empire will 
be fonnd in South Africa. 
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IN BECIER'S BROKE 

Teenty-eecend Street and Ridfeland Avenue 
Tnke Metropolitan Elevated (Garfield 
Park line) to Forty -eighth Avenue, nnd 
theu LaGranffO Cars sin Fifty-second 
ami Twenty-eecond 8treet**Lo the Grove 

ADMISSION FREE 

PRIZE BOWLSNG, GAMES. SPORTS. REFRESHMENTS 
GOOD MUSIC AND A FINE DANCIN 6 PAVILION 
A Quiulns GooN Tims It Assured ... Don't Miss II 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC LIBRARY 

Karl Marx, CapitaL Cloth. $2 00 

F. W. Bpiiiua Soolallaei. from Geneda te Reve- 

latioa. Cloth.. 1 00 

Gronland—The Comparative Commonwealth. ^ 

AngnatBebal-' Woman: Peat, Preeent and Patare. 25 

Blatohford— Maria balaad. 10 

Edward Bellamy—look in* Backward. . 50 

Edward Ballaatr—Koualitr. Cloth*.. 1 25 

Lieaagarv—Hi a tatr of the Common# of 1871. 1.00 

Cham Tall—Mo&ro ftooialiam.. - 25 

Aahplant—Heterodox Boonomica ead Orthodox 

profit#....15 

Henry D. Llord—Wealth Aralnat Com moo wealth.. 1.00 

Tolner—The Enina of Empire#.. 55 

Thoms# Paine—Tha Rif bta of Man.20 

Henry George—Social Problems. 25 

Oeborne Want—The Ancient J^nrly. 1.10 


Ancient J<owly.... 


Adana# President John Smith. . . 25 

Elehard T. Hy—Socialism and Social Reform. 1 50 

Bnahner—Man in tha Peat. Present and Fntnre.... 1 00 
has. H. Tell—Principle# of Scientific Socialism.. .35 

of W«k ud Wa*M.'. V.?/.'. D 
Denneliy—Caear'a Column. 25 

PAMPHLETS 

F. Lnaanlle—Whet la Capital...05 

H. M. Hradmaa—Socialism aad Slavery .05 

F. Leeeelle—The Workingman'# Program.10 

Chaa. H. Tail—The Industrial Evolution .05 

THEODORE DEM, Secretary Traawrer, 

128 Wtthlftftoa Street, Ohio** 

GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 
SHOULD READ 

DIE WAHRHEIT 
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Paper la the United States 

M C.I..H WMkty. SuNcrifti.., St.00 Mr Y«ar 

VICTOR L. BERdER, Editor 
MS But* Street NUmkH. WI., 

Appeal to Reason 

Socialist Weekly with 100,000 tubecribera 
and tha somber growing with every iaau. 
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Watch this apses for 


A Senator Elkin* ol West Virrfc 
working hard to get the Younger 
brot he r * out oi the sCnnesota peni¬ 
tentiary, where, teenty-fite. years 


secretaries brteetke matter totke 
Attention cf the members without 
detoy. tM payment of dues la 
important Sad should receive 
prompt attention. Branches a- 
. pectin g to ATW repr es entation at 
the national convention must be in 
pood standing. It la desirable that 
the representation be general and 
aa large aa possible; therefore, 
member* are requested to pay past 
dues and assist the secretaries la 
putting every branch In good stand¬ 
ing on the reeonds. 

Convention Arrangements 

The resident members of the com¬ 
mittee of arrangements at Indianapolis, 
after investigation, recommend the 
Grand Hotel for delegates’ headquar¬ 
ters, and Masonic Hall as the place for 
holding the convention. The hall is 
one of the best in the city, is well sup¬ 
plied with committee rooms, and will 
cost fcio per day. The Grand Hotel is 
conveniently situated; rates, $2 per 
day. Comrades desiring other accom¬ 
modations will communicate with Geo. 
E. Mills, 122 E. Court street, room 1, 
orVV. Mahoney, 120 Pennsylvania street, 
Indianapolis. 

Delegates’ Credentials 

Credentials for delegates to the con¬ 
vention at Indianapolis, July 29, have 
been sent out to all branches. If any 
have been overlooked the branch secre¬ 
tary will please notify this office at 
once. Attention is again called to the 
provision that members to be entitled 
to representation must be in good 
standing, with dues paid for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1901. Members 
are also obligated by vote of the organ¬ 
ization, to pay the special assessment of 
25 cents each. Secretaries will give the 
matter prompt attention, and also send 
to this office the names of delegates 
chosen. 

Comrades and friends residing in Mil¬ 
waukee are cordially invited to attend 
a basket picnic to be given by Branch 
43, Sunday, July 7. There will be music, 
games and refreshments. Take Layton 
Park cars to end of line and walk two 
blocks to grove. 

Grand Basket Picnic 


NORTH CHICAGO PRINTING CO. 

BOOK am JOB niMTIM 


taptoy, where, twenty-five, years ago, 
they were tent .tor life. El kins, speak¬ 
ing of Cole Younger, the outlaw, says 
he is “very much of s man asd a large- 
hearted fellow,” Senator Elkins, while 
hunting for a brother in Missouri who 
had joined the Confederates, was caught 
by a squad of Quantvell’s band, and 
would hove been killed but tor Cole 
Younger. Elkins feels grateful, and 
that’s the reason why he is using his in¬ 
fluences to obtain a pardon tor the 
Youngers. Besides, it is not known 
that the Youngers killed the cashier 
of the bank they tried to rob. The 
James brothers werfe in the raid and es¬ 
caped, which the Younger brothers 
could-also have done if they had not 
tried to rescue a wounded comrade. 
Gov. Lind of Minnesota would have 
paroled the highwaymen, but was fear¬ 
ful of political consequences, and the 
probability is that the desperadoes will 
die in prison, in spite of Senator Elkins. 
Luck is against them. 

Henry M. Jones in the Indianapolis 
Typographical Journal in writing of la¬ 
bor conditions in Great Britain says: 
“In the opinion of those best able to 
judge organized labor is drifting slowly 
but surely toward practical socialism, a 
tendency which is evident also in the 
United States. It is believed by labor 
leaders and union men in the United 
Kingdom that the people should own 
gas and water plants, traction lines and 
other public utilities. There are many 
instances of such ownership over there, 
and they are carried on to such advant¬ 
age that they augur well for a general 
application of the idea in the future.” 
This is true not only in Great Britain, 
but throughout Europe, and in the 
United States the same conditions are 
inevitable. Socialism solves the labor 
problem, and all that is required is for 
making men to study the subject, and 
this is being done. 

Charles H. Alien, McKinley's satrap 
in the province of Porto Rico, speaking 
of the climate, says: “A man can lie 
in a hammock, pick bananas with one 
hand and at The same time dig sweet po¬ 
tatoes with his big tot." Ocneral Allen 
says the island needs "fresh blood and 
Anglo-Saxon push.” Under the em¬ 
pire several thousands of Porto Ricans 
have been pushed off of the island to 
find food elsewhere, and as for “fresh 
blood,” it will flow as in the Philippine 
islands if the people ever demand liberty : 
and independence. 1 


Socktots are im pofitk* NecmaiTy 
teZSSto. "pothk* U of 

goYeropscience is the "knowl¬ 
edge oj primaplei and causes.” Sodal- 
ism finds governments as they exist— 
dead fiulure*. Not that here and there 
something is not found commendable. 
There is not one exception. ' Person!* 
fied, they are from sole to head a ™«t 
of “wounds, bruises and nutrifying 
sores/’ with little “soundness" in them. 
The mission of Socialism is to improve 
governments, and that is politics. It 
means party organization. It means ag¬ 
itation, discussion, the setting in motion 
of reformatory measures, and over all, 
at ieast in the United States, it means 
the wielding of the ballot to secure bet¬ 
ter government The Social Democratic 
party has entered the arena to do bat¬ 
tle for industrial government, which 
means righteous laws and righteously 
adpiimatered. In doing this* it organ¬ 
izes branches for the purpose of getting 
men in line for united effort, and pul? 
lishes The Herald to intensify convic¬ 
tion and carry forward the great purpose 
in view. 

Father to Teacher—"What’s the mat¬ 
ter with my boy Bob? He has been 
under your care for a year and I don’t 
see that he has learning anything.” 

Teacher—“Bob is all right; he’s a 
smart boy and will be your pride in your 
old age. The trouble with Bob has been 
that his former teacher filled his mind 
full of lessons which I have been getting 
out of him, and now he is giving prom¬ 
ise of great advancement.” 

Socialism, like the teacher, is laboring 
to eliminate the errors from the minds 
of the people, and is making cheering 
headway. Once the old errors are re¬ 
moved, Socialism will capture the coun¬ 
try. 

Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, a New York and 
European financier, sees nothing wrong 
in capitalization, as, for instance, if $50,- 
000,000 pays 8 per cent and capitaliza¬ 
tion up to $100,000,000 pays 4 per cent, 
nobody suffers. In putting in $50,000,- 
000 of wind the $50,000,000 money 
could be withdrawn, as is usually done, 
and the wind made to pay 4 per cent. 
The amount of money collected on 
wind, if known, would astonish the 
world. 


A gsod habit to contract: To secure a 
new subscriber tor The Herald each week 
ol your Ills. Do this and you will be sur¬ 
prised hew much one man can do for 
Socialism. 
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DEBS PUBLISHING CO. 

SPECIAL SALE 

To enlarge our business and realize cash, we make the following special offer to' 
branches, agents and speakers, to hold good until 

JULY 15th. 1901 

FOR $1.25 we will send 100 of the following 32 page, 5 c pamphlets, assorted, 
to suit, and charges prepaid: 

Liberty.Osbj Evolution ol Intottry.Watkins 

Municipal Soclaliiai.Gordon Hard Tiaias; Causa and Cure.Gordon 

Government Ownership ol fi. R.Gordon Trust Rrebieo..Wilshlre 

Socialism snd Slavery. Hyndman Primer ol Socialism.Clamant 

Prison Labor.Debs Mission ol Working Class.Vail 

Oration on Voltaire.Victor Hugo 

FOR $3.00 we will send too copies of the following books, assorted to suit 
and charges prepaid: 

Communist Manifesto.Mari and Engela Liberty (with portrait).. .Debt 

FOR $5.00 we will send 100 copies of the Social Democratic Red Book, prepaid. 

address DEBS PUBLISHING CO., terre haute, ind. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM 

TO BUY..TO READ A 32 pegs pMophlet which pontatoa la ai 

AND CIRCULATE ! dluoo to the “ Primer of Socialism,” by G. 0. 

Send ordera with prioe, which include# coat of mail- ] Olemana, “BoclmUxlar m State,” by the lata 
Ids, to Theodor. Dab., ibl wuhiagton .treat, Cbioaco. Laurence Gronlund, ana “Eeontunic Tara* 
Capital—Enrl Mare. .coo nnd Phrase*,*’ by A. P. Haul. 

Ca-c^aretlre CommooVaaJtb—UrooioucL!1!!.' 1!! ‘ . U ‘* hl * U fo ’ 

Loo kina Back ward-Bellam* ./■.50 f»»da y% Usutd. A #pl#adld ToU-mnkar, tad 

Principle* of Scientific Sec la 11 am—Vail....36 thouianda should be circulated before election. 

Social Demo# ratio Rad Book. .15 Pf* CO FT, S CERTS—PEE 10D. |1.8t 

“Yl!!^?AiiS d_BI * lch ' ord J? Addreee, Deb* PwblUklar C*. 

MsoaUboa-iiaisa".'.' ill!I."/.'."!.'"!." M Terr* Hants, Indiana. 

Hoc tails® and Slavery— Hyndman.(A 

Oration on Yoltair*—Hue©.06 ••• 8 ** 8 yl 1 ' ' ’ “ ' *88 F#fi##J 

Miaoion of the Workin# Claoe—Tail.06 THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

By proenria# the above Hat, each branch of the m ^ 

party, at a ooet of 83.00 (poetaee paid), can have the I f 'K W~ 

Deciaad »jIJ> f # food library. AH othar hooka furaiahed |\ 

Address 126 W 8 fthinft*i St., Chletfl* E»rr«» ev frcderic neatm 
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The fire! American agitator, with portrait. 
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